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pany into a prosperous institution with sales of about
$12,000,000 a year. The Westinghouse Metallfaden Gluh-
lampenfabrik GeseUschaft, M. B. H., of Vienna, still lives
in the shadow of the Great War. It has lately been sold
to Germans and the name changed.

The rncandescent-h'ghting system is about thd most in-
efficient contrivance used by man. Of the potential energy
in the coal, about 10 per cent gets to the lamp, and the car-
bon lamp, using three or four watts per candlepower, gave
an efficiency, from the coal pile to useful energy in the light,
of from one-fourth to one-half of one per cent. The best
metal-filament lamp of today is five or six times as efficient
as the old carbon lamp; but to get back three per cent of
your coal in the shape of light energy is not a result that
engineers can be really proud of or satisfied with.

In 1897, long before the tungsten lamp arrived, Mr,
Henry Noel Potter brought to Westinghouse's attention
a crude form of incandescent lamp invented by a German
physicist, Doctor Walter Nernst. The illuminant of this
lamp is a small porcelain-like rod made of so-called "rare
earths," such as magnesia, thoria, and ytria. When con-
nected in an electric circuit like the ordinary incandescent
lamp, no current will flow through the rod until it is heated
by outside means. Then it becomes conductive. The heat
generated by the current flow thereafter keeps the rod in
its conductive condition and it emits a beautiful soft light,
the spectrum of which more nearly corresponds to that
of sunlight than any other artificial light. Another interest-
ing feature of the Nernst lamp is its capability of being
used, "burned," in the open air, thus avoiding the neces-
sity of using an evacuated globe.

Westinghouse at once became intensely interested in
this lamp and bought the American rights. He organized